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NSF’s Manpower Alarms Draw Fire in Congress 


Did the National Science Foundation conjure up a serious 
scarcity of scientists and engineers to alarm Congress and the 
public as a gambit for bigger appropriations? 

Given NSF’s reputation for probity, caution, and con- 
spiratorial ineptitude, the question would ordinarily be ab- 
surd. But a tense and often dramatic Congressional hearing 
last week brought out bizarre tales of nasty strife within NSF 
and elsewhere over the Foundation’s gloomy manpower 
projections throughout the later part of the last decade. At 
issue was the Science and Engineering Pipeline report, 
propounded by NSF’s chief of Policy Research and Analysis, 
Peter House, during the hard-driving six-year regime of NSF 
Director Erich Bloch, which ended in August 1990. 

Pipeline, metaphor for the entire educational route to 
science and engineering degrees, figured large in NSF’s 
political strategy during Bloch’s tenure, which was pitched 
to growth in research and trained manpower as essential 
ingredients of industrial competitiveness. House, author of 


Suffering Postdocs Form Alliance—P.4 
NIH Strategic Plan Faces Scrutiny—P.6 


14 books, and recipient of many awards for policy research, 
has worked for the federal government for 30 years, served 
at NSF throughout Bloch’s tenure, and currently heads a 90- 
person staff at NSF. 

Starting in 1987 and evolving in various editions, House’ s 
report forecast a ‘‘shortfall’’ of 675,000 science and engi- 
neering graduates between 1988 and 2006, due to a 25 
percent decline in the college-age population through much 
of that period. ‘‘Shortfall’’ was defined by House as the 
difference between average output in the preceding 30 years 
and predicted output in the coming years, based on numbers 
of students and expected stability in the proportion receiving 
science and engineering degrees. 

The Pipeline report did not attempt to assess future 
demand for scientists and engineers, nor did it look at career 
shifting and immigration, major sources of recruits when 
demand rose in the past. Many dismissed the study as a 
simple-minded, one-dimensional exercise in manpower arith- 
metic. 

However, in political and public discourse, ‘‘shortfall’’ 
was easily and excitably transmuted into ‘‘shortage,”’ with 
no evidence that NSF sought to correct the semantic confu- 
sion. The imminence or existence of a “‘shortage’’ of scien- 
tists and engineers came to be widely accepted, manifesting 


itself, for example, in a Wall Street Journal article, of 
September 17, 1990, headlined: ‘‘Shortage of Scientists 
Approaches a Crisis As More Students Drop Out of the 
Field.’’ The text stated: ‘“With fewer students interested in 
science to begin with and acritical shortage of scientists and 
engineers, the attrition rate could soon represent a national 
crisis.”’ 

Testimony at last week’s Congressional hearing brought 
out that, from the report’s first appearance, manpower 
professionals in NSF and other organizations disputed the 
Pipeline forecasts as naive and misleading, a major criti- 
cism being that market forces have historically drawn in 
trained manpower as needed. 


In Brief 


From the large field of folks performing good deeds 
in this country, the National Science Board, policy body 
of the National Science Foundation, has selected for its 
1992 Distinguished Public Service Awards the two 
members of Congress who preside over NSF’s budget: 
Senator Barbara Mikulski (D-Md.) and Rep. Robert 
Traxler (D-Mich.). Also to be honored: Mary Good, 
Senior VP, Allied-Signal, Inc., former NSB Chairman. 
Awards to be made April 29 at a black tie dinner at the 
State Department, at $100 per head—free for the press. 

Onone hour’ s notice, the National Academy of Sciences 
helda press conference April 14 to assail as ‘‘dead wrong’ 
a New York Times article that day saying that a forthcom- 
ing Academy report calls for barring DNA fingerprinting 
from court until ‘‘a more scientific basis is established’ for 
the technique. Victor A. McKusick, of Johns Hopkins, who 
chaired the study, said the Times ‘seriously misrepresents 
our findings.’’ The report, DNA Technology in Forensic 
Science, is available for $24.95, plus $3 shipping, from: 
National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1-800/624-6242; in Washing- 
ton, DC, area: 202/334-3313. 

For grantees involved in cooperative research proj- 
ects with scientists in the former Soviet Union (FSU), the 
National Science Foundation is inviting applications for 
supplementary grants of up to $10,000 to provide ‘‘in- 
frastructural support for colleagues in the FSU.”” Among 
the support items listed: journals, supplies, travel funds, 
office equipment, and shipping expenses. For more 
information: NSF, FSU Task Force, 1800 G St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20550; tel. 202/653-5277. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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.. . Dissent Was Stiffled, Ex-NSF Analyst Charges 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In 1989, the acting head of the NSF directorate which 
then included House’s policy research division asked the 
Dean of the School of Business at Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Robert Trumble, to review the manpower con- 
troversy. In his response, Trumble stated that ‘“The world is 
not run or determined by 22-year olds,’’ adding that the 
**shortfall’’ alarms failed to note that ‘‘there are some 
7,500,000 people trained in NS&E [natural science and 
engineering] in the United States and only 3,900,000 are 
working in these fields. Nowhere is the point made that there 
are 3,600,000 trained NS&E’s not working in their fields,”’ 
Trumble pointed out. NSF paid Trumble $3000 for his 
review—and went on trumpeting the ‘‘shortfall’’ and ‘‘short- 
age’’ alarms. 

Criticisms mounted, but as several witnesses testified, 
non-believers of the scarcity forecasts were shunted aside by 
House and other NSF officials. The Congressional hearing 
was also told that NSF made unwarranted claims of suppor- 
tive peer review for House’s pessimistic assessment, when, 
in fact, it received a perfunctory once-over lightly, at most. 

The conflicts over the validity of the Pipeline study 
eventually spread beyond NSF and proved so worrisome to 
the Foundation that late in 1990, following the expiration of 
Bloch’s term, NSF set up a ‘‘Shortfall Task Force’’ to track 
down what Bloch and other NSF officials had said on the 
subject of manpower prospects. In January 1991, as scrutiny 
of the rhetorical record yielded numerous references to the 
projected ‘‘shortfall’’ of 675,000 scientists and engineers, 
NSF quietly decided to discontinue use of the number and 
refrain from scare warnings about shortfalls or shortages. 

However, the hoked-up manpower crisis was by then 
running loose. Noting that ‘‘the references [to shortfall and 
shortages] are coming from everywhere,’’ NSF’s veteran 
Congressional lobbyist, Ray Bye, e-mailed a coileague on 
January 21, 1991: ‘‘This argues that something needs to get 
to [NSF] Executive Council so lots of people are putting 
their fingers in this numerical dike...”’ 

Bloch, who was not invited to testify at the Congres- 
sional hearing, issued a statement denouncing the proceed- 
ings as a violation of “‘even a primitive sense of fairness,”’ 
and strongly denied that the manpower studies and conclu- 
sions under his Directorship were linked to NSF’s budget 
aspirations. Asked about the absence of Bloch, who was 
frequently mentioned during the hearing, a staff member 
told SGR, ‘‘He’s been out of office for some time and we 
didn’t see any point in having him testify.’ 

The hearing on NSF and the Bloch-era manpower fore- 
casts was held on April 8 by the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions and Oversight of the House Science, Space, and 
Technology Committee. Long in preparation by a skillful 
staff that used the Subcommittee’s statutory oversight au- 
thority to dredge cartons of files from NSF’s storerooms, the 
hearing opened with a denunciatory statement by Chairman 


Howard Wolpe (D-Michigan). 

Noting that despite many warnings and occasional spot 
shortages, ‘‘an overall shortage has never materialized,”’ 
Wolpe charged that the manpower alarms were inspired by 
NSF’s ‘‘drive for an increased education budget’ and feel- 
ings ‘‘that the demand for technically skilled manpower 
ought to be greater than it is.”’ 

Many experts, in and out of NSF, scoffed at House’s 
‘‘deceptively simple’’ forecasts, Wolpe said. ‘‘However, 
the study, through its repeated use in speeches and testimony 
by the Foundation’s Director [Bloch], university adminis- 
trators, members of Congress, and countless articles and 
news stories, took on a life of its own that was slowed only 
when the engineering community publicly attacked it in late 
1990.”’ 

A sifting of Bloch’s speeches by the Subcommittee staff 
turned up numerous references to ‘‘shortages,’’ and warn- 
ings of an imbalance between supply and demand. Typical 
among them, for instance, was a talk in 1987 to the Western 
Governors Association, in which Bloch stated, ‘‘We are 
potentially facing a serious shortage of science and engi- 
neering talent in the future.”’ 

Introduced into the record at the hearing was a damning 
statement by a recently retired 25-year veteran of manpower 
analysis at NSF, Joel L. Barries, a labor economist, who 
charged House with ‘‘suppressing’’ dissent from the *‘short- 
fall’’ thesis. Barries asserted that in 1989, he supervised 
preparation of an NSF report that ‘“‘did not project any 
significant personnel shortages.’’ After the report ‘‘myste- 
riously’’ was held up for a year in an “‘anonymous’’ review 
process, he continued, his Division Director ‘‘arranged a 
meeting with Peter House to see what the problem was. At 
that meeting, Dr. House said the problem was that the report 
did not support the [NSF] Director’s position that there 
would be serious personnel shortages in the 1990s.’’ 

Describing House as ‘‘vitriolic’’ in response to criticism, 
Barries asserts in his statement: ‘‘House ignored and tried to 
suppress all critiques of his work, including ours and those 
paid for by PRA [Policy Research and Analysis], that 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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questioned his methodology or conclusions, as they inter- 
fered with the scenario put forward to the Director of the 
Foundation by Dr. House’s office.’’ (Barries told SGR he 
did not testify in person because he’s too busy with consult- 
ing work.) 

The first witness at the hearing, John Andelin, Assistant 
Director for Science, Information, and Natural Resources at 
the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), 
accused House and others at NSF of attempting to suppress 
OTA’s criticism of the Pipeline thesis. Stressing the com- 
plexity and historic flexibility of manpower supply in sci- 
ence and engineering, Andelin noted that at OTA, which has 
produced several studies of the subject, ‘“we are skeptical of 
projections.”’ 

Andelin told a tale of inter-agency strife, recalling that 
one of the OTA reports, Grade School to Grad School, 
published in 1988, expressed doubt about the ‘‘shortfall’’ 
fears. The response, he said, was a 14-page rebuttal from 
House’s office and a sharp retort from NSF Director Bloch, 
who wrote to OTA Director John Gibbons that the OTA 
report was “‘marred by ... subjective opinions, inaccuracies, 
and inconsistencies....’’ 

While outsiders might write off the OTA-NSF clash as a 
routine professional dispute in a narrow specialty, Andelin 
offered a more ominous interpretation. In his prepared 
statement, he accused NSF, “‘or at least its policy analysis 
shop,”’ of ‘‘an off-the-record attempt to silence dissent and 
intimidate dissenters—even those in another federal agency.”’ 
Under questioning by Wolpe, Andelin said he was surprised 
“‘at the passion’’ that OTA’s report aroused in Bloch. 

Andelin observed that the OTA report had undergone 
examination by over 100 outside reviewers, including sev- 
eral from NSF. In contrast, a witness from the General 
Accounting Office disputed NSF’s contentions about the 
extent of peer-review for the Pipeline report. While internal 
review did conform to NSF regulations, NSF overstated the 
outside review, according to Jim Wells, a GAO Associate 
Director. NSF, he said, claimed the House report “‘was 
reviewed by nine specific individuals, seven from outside 
NSF and two from another NSF division. 

‘“However,’”’ the GAO official reported, ‘‘we contacted 
these nine individuals and found that eight of them had not 
provided formal review in the form of written or oral 
comments to NSF. The ninth could not remember if he had 
or had not provided this type of review. When we brought 
this information to NSF officials’ attention, they told us that 
they used the word ‘review’ to mean ‘professional’ interac- 
tion which includes discussions within the professional 
community on concepts and topics related to the study.”’ 

Questioning of Wells also brought out that NSF’s Ray 
Bye had rejected publication of an early version of the 
Pipeline report as an NSF document. Asked why, the GAO 
representative said that Bye considered the study to be 


‘unusual and unprecedented.’’ The paper was then pub- 
lished as a product of House’s Division of Policy Research 
and Analysis. But later, at Bloch’s direction, Wells testified, 
the Pipeline report was included in a hardbound collection 
of papers bearing the NSF imprimatur, The State of Aca- 
demic Science. 

Especially scornful testimony was delivered by R.A. 
Ellis, Director of Manpower Studies at the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Societies, who asked: ‘‘Where are 
the scarcities? So far, they do not exist. In fact, if we had 
produced more engineers during the last few years, it seems 
evident that we would not have been able to find jobs for 
them to do.’’ Citing the doubts of other skeptics of House’s 
thesis, including Alan Fechter, head of manpower studies at 
the National Academy of Sciences, Ellis said, ‘“Those of us 
who noted these kinds of weaknesses in the NSF papers 
simply presumed from the start that they were without 
merit.”’ 

But the impression of shortage endures in the public 
mind, Ellis said, adding: ‘‘I have lost track of the number of 
calls I have received from journalists, corporate planners, 
and others, all wanting to know what engineers plan to do 
about the ‘shortage’....”’ Voicing a theme expressed by 
Chairman Wolpe, other members of the Subcommittee, and 
several witnesses, Ellis said the ‘‘damage to NSF’s credibil- 
ity is not a minor thing.”’ 

Testimony was also heard from Professor Rustum Roy, 
of the Materials Research Laboratory, Pennsylvania State 
University. Dismissing reports of a ‘‘shortage’’ of scientists 
as ‘‘ludicrous,’’ Roy observed: ‘There is in every univer- 
sity department I deal with a long, lean line of hungry 
postdocs working even two or three years for anywhere from 
$20,000 to $25,000 per year. Last week at the Princeton 
Materials Institute, I was told that NIH pays $18,600 per 
year to postdocs, which is near the poverty level in Prince- 
ton. Those who believe in the market economy of the US,”’ 
Roy asserted, ‘‘must certainly acknowledge the reality of an 
oversupply.’’ Charging that ‘“‘hype and exaggeration are 
endemic to the whole scientific system in this country,’’ Roy 
said, ‘“The public has been exposed to very bad numbers.”’ 

Appearing crestfallen, the object of these derisive obser- 
vations, Peter House, took his place in the witness chair and 
insisted that events had vindicated his forecasts of ‘‘short- 
fall,’’ and that he had forecast no more than a ‘‘shortfall.’’ 

“In 1987, the number of degrees did indeed begin to 
fall,’’ he said in a prepared statement, adding, ““The decline 
has continued, roughly following our projections.”’ 

Asked by Wolpe whether his forecasts affected poli- 
cymaking at the Foundation, House curtly replied, *‘I don’t 
know.”’ He went on to explain: ‘‘All we did was produce a 
projection which said the number of degrees in science and 
engineering would fall between 1986 and 2006.’’ He added 
that ‘‘We did not do a market analysis related to jobs.”’ 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
House disavowed any responsibility for ‘‘shortfall’’ being 
equated with ‘‘shortage.”’ 

Wolpe brought up a passage from a book House co- 
authored, The Practice of Policy Analysis (Compass Press, 
1991), which stated that the Pipeline projections ‘“became a 
factor in federal policy toward education of scientists and 
engineers. It was presented to congressional committees, 
the national academies, and professional groups, and was re- 
quested by university administrators all over the country.”’ 
The passage went on to observe that the shortfall forecast 
drew some critical comments, ‘“but most analysts saw the 
projection as inherently reasonable.”’ 

House said he stood by those observations. 

Wolpe reminded him that Bloch often used “‘shortage,”’ 
and asked House whether he ever told Bloch that the term 
was inappropriate. 

“*I didn’t pay attention to Erich’s speeches,’’ House 
replied, adding, ‘‘My input in the Director’s office was one 
of many.”’ 

The Chairman and the policy researcher jousted in that 
fashion for several more rounds. Wolpe finally wound it up 
by observing that while other federal agencies routinely try 
to mislead their Congressional overseers, ‘‘no one expects 
NSF to play that game.”’ 

House was followed in the witness chair by NSF Director 
Walter Massey, who is in the agreeable position of having 
arrived at NSF early last year, long after the Pipeline 
projections had undergone quiet interment. Massey took the 
high road, professing support for NSF’s traditional respon- 
sibilities in scientific and engineering training, as well as for 
the integrity and reliability of policy research. 

“*The pipeline issue, as important and as interesting as it 
is,’” Massey’s prepared text explained, ‘‘is only one part of 
the entire set of science and engineering issues that was then, 
and remains today, of concern to the Foundation.”’ 

Wolpe asked him whether he was concerned about the 
controversy raised by the Pipeline report. Massey said he 
was concerned about anything that ‘‘affects NSF’s reputa- 
tion.’ Asked for his explanation of the events, Massey 
deftly replied, ‘‘I try not to go back and reconstruct people’s 
motives.”’ 

The day after the hearing, Director Massey, apparently 
having had second thoughts about his prepared text and 
colloquy with the Subcommittee, issued a complex state- 
ment reaffirming NSF’s commitment to manpower produc- 
tion and determination to improve manpower projections. 

NSF, he said, ‘‘will continue to give high priority to ac- 
tivities that increase the number of Americans receiving an 
education in science and technology. The idea that we can 
have too many scientifically and technically educated citi- 
zens is one we Cannot accept. How many we need depends 
entirely on the vision we have of ourselves as a nation, as a 
society, and as a world leader.”’ 
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Postdocs Form an Alliance 


Postdocs, the abundant stoop labor of research, have 
generally suffered quietly while the leaders of science 
have prattled on about a shortage of scientists. However, 
last week’s House hearing on NSF’s manpower forecasts 
heard from a postdoc who has been mobilizing his peers 
to protest the shortage claims and assist each other in job 
seeking. 

Testifying was Kevin Aylesworth, of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, in Washington, DC, organizer of the 
Young Scientists’ Network, which he says has a member- 
ship of about 170. Aylesworth, 32, aphysics PhD from the 
University of Nebraska, said a goal of his organization is 
“To inform policy makers and the public that there is not 
now a scientist shortage and that the NSF projections are 
inadequate to show that there ever will be a shortage.”’ 
Citing the job shortage, Aylesworth said he is not opposed 
to helping ex-Soviet researchers but “‘I think the time to 
consider the problems of young American scientists is at 
hand.”’ 

Aylesworth invites inquiries about the Young Scien- 
tists’ Network. Telephone: 202/767-2714; e-mail: <ay- 
lesworth @anvil.nrl.navy.mil>. 


Massey’s statement continued: ‘‘The state of the art for 
making labor market projections does not allow for a great 
deal of precision, but policy discussions do not require such 
precision to identify the proper courses of action. In an effort 
to strengthen future analyses, we have established a research 
program to improve analytical methodologies and are im- 
plementing procedures that will provide an opportunity for 
review by outside experts of these types of publications.”’ 

Dealing with a political and public-relations ploy that 
has not survived into the present management of the Foun- 
dation, Wolpe’s hearings amounted to a retrospective ex- 
amination rather than an assessment of current practices at 
NSF. Nonetheless, it tarnished the gleaming halo that NSF 
wears on Capitol Hill. Throughout the hearing, members 
proclaimed reverence and lofty expectations for NSF. 

Rep. Sherwood Boehlert, of New York, the ranking 
Republican on the Subcommittee, declared at the start of the 
hearing, ‘‘I am a strong supporter and unabashed friend of 
the National Science Foundation.’’ When NSF warns of a 
problem, he continued, “‘we in Congress tend to take that 
seriously.’’ But the shortfall thesis, he said, ‘‘delivered up 
in the context of growing concerns about our nation’s com- 
petitive standing, was the equivalent of shouting ‘Fire’ ina 
crowded theater.”’ 

For NSF, a saving element is that Rep. Wolpe will not be 
on its trail much longer. The Michigan Democrat, who 
brought vigor to the previously moribund Investigations and 
Oversight Subcommittee, has been redistricted out of 
office —DSG 
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Department Sets Gauntlet for NIH Strategic Plan 


The NIH Strategic Plan, centerpiece of the year-old 
regime of Director Bernadine Healy at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, continues to be viewed with deep suspicion 
as a budget-busting ploy in the Department of Health and 
Human Services, according to documents obtained by SGR. 

In preparation almost since Healy arrived at NIH last 
April, a 500-page draft of the Plan—setting an ambitious 
growth course for NIH well into the next century—was 
scheduled for unveiling in February in San Antonio, with 
George Bush in attendance. But three weeks prior to the 
event, a red flag was hoisted by Martin H. Gerry, HHS 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, who warned 
that the ‘‘President and the Secretary [of HHS] would be 
seriously embarrassed by the plan’s unveiling in Texas.”’ 

Stressing that the NIH Plan implied heavy additional 
spending, Gerry observed that the President’s proposed 
budget for NIH allowed for only modest increases next year, 
and that the rate of growth was not likely to change soon. 
The implication was that Bush’s presence at the meeting 
could be interpreted as a repudiation of his own insistence on 
spending restraints—a welcome gift for Democrats accus- 
ing the President of domestic neglect. 

With the Presidential presence scrubbed from the San 
Antonio program, the NIH Administration withdrew the 
draft document, substituting a 14-page Framework for Dis- 
cussion that has since been discussed at a series of regional 
meetings around the country. 

But even the skimpy Framework is considered suspect in 
the upper reaches of HHS, where a formidable gauntlet of 
review has been prescribed for any further editions of the 
Strategic Plan that may come out of NIH. 

In a memo dated March 31, Carol Wigglesworth, of the 
Executive Secretariat in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, advised senior HHS officials that ‘‘the 
Secretary’s office has indicated that they must have the 
revised draft of the NIH plan at least two weeks prior to the 
NIH publication date, which will be determined based on 
when OS [Office of the Secretary] receives the plan. 

**Similarly,’’ the memo continues, ‘‘Dr. Mason [Assis- 
tant Secretary of Health] and his staff offices will require at 
least two weeks to complete their review prior to forwarding 
the plan to the Office of the Secretary.”’ 

Attached to the memo are critical analyses of the Strate- 
gic Plan produced by the HHS Assistant Secretary for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation and the HHS Assistant Secretary for 
Management and Budget 

Dated March 6, the analysis from Planning and Evalu- 
ation states: ‘“To avoid creating any false expectations in the 
science community, NIH should indicate that large-scale 
expansions are not likely, given the current budget re- 
sources.’’ Attached is an earlier memo from the same office 
stating that NIH should make it clear that ‘‘implementation 
of the proposed science initiatives would require reductions 
in existing programs. Omission of such a statement would 


create false expectations in the science community.”’ 

The March 6 analysis from HHS Management and Budget 
states that in the Framework for Discussion, ‘“The cost 
management section is historical in nature. The section does 
not specifically identify a cost control strategy for future 
biomedical research programs. A framework to develop a 
plan for controlling future costs should be incorporated. In 
addition, NIH should acknowledge its role as manager of 
both direct and indirect costs.’’ 

The memo continues: ““The Framework needs to iden- 
tify and examine the existing relationship between the extra- 
mural and intramural programs to ensure more effective 
future interactions. In addition, those policies that NIH 
views as detrimental to the intramural program should be 
subject to an intra-Departmental review before legislative 
action or public forum discussions occur.”’ 

The San Antonio meeting brought demands from NIH’s 
extramural clients for participation in the planning process. 
Healy welcomed them to join in. The reshaping of the draft 
continues, but when it will surface, if ever, is not clear. 


Behind Watson’s Exit 


James Watson’s encouraged resignation last week 
from the Directorship of the National Center for Human 
Genome Research at NIH has been most directly linked 
to concerns about his pharmaceutical drug holdings and 
the possibility of conflict of interest with his govern- 
ment responsibilities. 

But other factors may have been involved, too, 
namely: Watson’s unusual, if not unique, position as a 
government official and director of the private Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory, Long Island, NY, and a 
miscalculation about the clout of NIH Director Ber- 

-nadine Healy. 

At a meeting of the DC Science Writers Associa- 
tion on April 9, the day after Watson quit, Healy was 
asked whether his twin-hatted status had caused her any 
concern. She replied that Watson’s employment at 
NIH, which long preceded Healy’s arrival there, had 
been reviewed and approved. She added, however, 
“*that doesn’t mean that there aren’t some added bur- 
dens and difficulties about such a perhaps ambiguous 
situation, and I think some of that may be what’s 
coming forward at the present time.”’ 

Two years ago, in a Q&A with SGR [March 15, 
1990], Watson was asked whether the genome project 
was affected by the long delay in finding anew Director 
for NIH. No, he replied, explaining: 

“‘When I say it hasn’t affected us, it reflects how 
little power the NIH Director has. The institute direc- 
tors are pretty much masters in this ... The Director [of 
NIH] can’t do anything—I think that’s probably the 
chief reason people don’t want the job.”’ 
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DOE Hides Facts on SSC Costs, Congressman Says 


Statement by Rep. Sherwood Boehlert, of New York, 
ranking Republican on the Investigations and Oversight 
Subcommittee of the House Science, Space, and Technology 
Committee, at a hearing April 9 on the Superconducting 
Super Collider (SSC). 


When I hear that the Superconducting Super Collider is 
on time and under budget, I think of one of Ronald Reagan’s 
favorite lines, ‘“Trust, but verify.’’ And that is what we are 
here to do today. 

But I have to say that the Department of Energy has made 
the effort to verify the claims on this project very difficult. 
Documents have been withheld, information shared only 
sparingly, and there have even been attempts to pull strings 
to stop our oversight activities. Never have so many done so 
much to avoid the scrutiny of so few. 

And now, with the work behind us, I can understand why 
the Department put up sucha fight: if the truth about the SSC 
got out, people might have to do something about it. Well, 
the truth about the SSC will get out, and the truth is that the 
project is built on deceit. 

We are told that there is a baseline cost and schedule in 
place; the truth is there is no system to track the work we pay 
for against those baseline numbers. 

Weare told that the SSC is on time and under budget; the 
truth is that the Department of Energy doesn’t know where 
they are against the baseline schedule and cost, and that they 
engage in the kind of creative bookkeeping that would put 
the House Bank to shame. 

We are told that foreign governments would love to 
contribute to this project; the truth is that foreign contribu- 
tions are flowing the other way. The SSC is becoming a huge 
foreign-aid project with the Department of Energy awarding 
contracts to foreign manufacturers based on cheap labor 
available in China, Russia, and Korea. Though these com- 
ponents are paid for with US tax dollars, American firms 
don’t even get a chance to bid on the work. And the ultimate 
irony is that while the Department of Energy exports jobs, 
the difference between what they will pay the Chinese to 
build something and what they think it would cost here is 
being labeled a ‘‘foreign contribution.”’ 

We are told that the SSC will not be built at the expense 
of other science; the truth is that the other labs—Fermi, 
SLAC, Brookhaven—will be cannibalized in the effort to 
find money to build the SSC. 

In part, I think that the Department is nervous about this 
hearing because they are afraid that in telling people new 
truths, we will remind them of old promises. Does anyone 
remember the pledge that if the SSC was going to cost one 
dime over $5 billion we wouldn’t build it? That was what 
[DOE] Secretary Watkins said just two years ago, but even 
the most optimistic number—the Department’s official 
baseline number—calls for $5.6 billion from our taxpayers. 

Are there reasons to think that $5.6 billion will be just the 


down payment? Yes. Aside from the lack of foreign 
contributions—and we need $1.7 billion [to fulfill the Ad- 
ministration’s pledge of one-third from non-federal 
sources]—there are serious cost problems in the project to 
date. While all of the technically challenging work is in the 
formative stage, the easy work—drawing blueprints and 
moving earth—has been under way fora year. In the course 
of that year, the managers of this project have discovered 
millions of dollars in work that is outside the baseline scope, 
but must be paid somehow. 

They have discovered problems with the supposedly 
ideal geology [of the site, near Dallas]. These range from 
something as mundane as finding an aquifer where there 
wasn’t supposed to be one—right under the Magnet Devel- 
opment Lab—to discovering that the geology where the 
huge detectors for the SSC were supposed to be placed is too 
unstable. The result? The halls for the detectors will have 
to be moved, adding as much as $400 million to the project’s 
costs. 

Finally, there have been serious problems with the archi- 
tect-construction management subcontract for over a year, 
yet the Department has been unable to get it under control. 
This, the first major contract for the project, was signed for 
$241 million—and that was ballyhooed by the Department 
for being $23 million under the baseline. But just one month 
after it was approved, there were signs of a $50-million 
overrun. If the Department can’t control a subcontractor 
that they share the site with and is doing the supposedly easy 
work, how are we to believe them when they say they can 
control other contractors doing billions of dollars of work 
spread around the globe? 

I believe that by the end of the day, we will have added 
a new line to the list of three great lies: 

1. The check is in the mail. 

2. I’m from the government and I’m here to help you. 

3. The SSC is on time and under budget. 


Job Changes & Appointments 

’ Dennis Barnes, Associate Vice President for Govern- 
ment Relations at the University of Virgina, has been named 
President of the Southeastern Universities Research Asso- 
ciation, a Washington-based consortium of 41 universities 
that manages the Continuous Electron Beam Accelerator 
Facility at Newport News, Va. Barnes, who has held staff 
positions in Congress and in the White House, succeeds 
William A. Wallenmeyer, who is retiring. 

Rodney Nichols, Executive Vice President of Rockefeller 
University from 1978-90, has been appointed Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the New York Academy of Sciences. Nichols 
has long been active in government science-policy affairs. 

Kristine Gebby, Secretary of Health for Washington 
State, has been appointed chairman of a newly created 13- 
member Environment, Safety and Health Advisory Com- 
mittee in the Department of Energy. 
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More IN PRINT: Small Business R&D, Misconduct 


(Continued from Page 8) 

The report was requested by Senators Mitchell, Pryor, 
Glenn, and Cohen following the creation in 1989 of the 
federal Agency for Health Care Policy and Research, which 
serves as the focal point for health-care effectiveness stud- 
ies. Listed as “‘major contributors’’ to the report: George 
Silberman, Assistant Director, Judith Droitcourt, Project 
Manager, and Elizabeth W. Scullin, Reports Analyst, all in 
GAO’s Program Evaluation and Methodology Division. 
The report includes an extensive bibliography of medical- 
evaluation literature. 

Also from GAO: Federal Research: Small Business 
Innovation Research [SBIR] Shows Success but Can Be 
Strengthened (GAO/RCED-92-37; 91 pp., no charge), re- 
views the sales figures traceable to SBIR investment in 
small R&D-oriented firms, and finds they’re pretty impres- 
sive, though varying widely among the government R&D 
agencies that bankroll the program. SBIR, created by Con- 
gress in 1982 over the protests of the Reagan Administra- 
tion, requires almost all federal agencies that support more 
than $100 million in external R&D to set aside 1.25 percent 
for competitive awards intended to help small firms develop 
new products. The program has so far expended $2.6 billion 
in awards, ranging from $50,000 to $500,000, and currently 
dishes out over $400 million a year. Based on a survey of 
participating firms, GAO reports that, as of July 1991, the 
program had generated about $1.1 billion in sales and 
additional funding for development, and ‘‘up to $3 billion 
more is expected by the end of 1993.’’ GAO noted that the 
**majority of this [sales and funding] activity occurred in the 
private sector, showing a trend toward one of the program’s 
goals—increasing private-sector commercialization.’’ The 
biggest payoffs were achieved from awards by Department 
of Health and Human Services, mainly by NIH, with sales of 
$667,000 per project, reflecting, GAO says, the vigor of the 
biomedical market. NASA, the self-proclaimed paragon of 
high-tech spinoff, trailed the 11-agency federal pack with 
$161,000 in sales per project. With the Pentagon also a 
laggard, the GAO report suggests that space and defense are 
tying their awards too tightly to their missions rather than 
looking to the commercial marketplace. Of course, they are. 
The report adds up to good marks for SBIR, a Congressional 
favorite due for legislative renewal by October 1993. 

And another from GAO: Drug Abuse Research: Fed- 
eral Funding and Future Needs (GAO/PEMD-92-5; 53 pp., 
no charge), areview of the extramural grant programs of the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA), in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, and the Office of 
Justice Programs, in the Department of Justice (OJP). Funding 
at both agencies increased sharply from 1980-90, to $784 
million at NIDA and $76 million at OJP. But research 
comprises only 4 percent of national drug control programs—a 
share that Congress should reexamine, GAO recommends. 
The report also notes skimpy funding for research into 


causality of drug use, and suggests a Congressional look at 
that, too. The report was requested by Rep. John Conyers Jr. 
(D-Michigan), Chairman of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 
20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


Scientific Ethics and Responsibility: AAAS Member 
Opinion Poll (58 pp.; free for AAAS members; $3 for 
others), results of a survey on scientific fraud and miscon- 
duct, drawn from 469 replies to questionnaires mailed last 
November to 1000 members by the highly diverse American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In terms of 
scientific rigor and the so-so rate of response, the findings 
rank with the results of a street-corner survey. But since data 
on scientific delinquency are scarce, this one is sure to 
acquire citation immortality. According to the AAAS, 27 
percent of those surveyed reported that in the past decade 
“*they have encountered or witnessed research which they 
suspected {original italics] to be fabricated, falsified or 
plagiarized.’’ The findings were summarized in the March 
27 Science. ; 

Order from: American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Office of Membership and Circulation, 1333 H St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20005; attn. Kathleen Markey; tel. 202/ 
326-6412. 


Directory of Physics Research: A Guide for Reporters 
(111 pp., nocharge), from the American Institute of Physics, 
a new and unusual publication consisting of scores of 
university press releases telling what’s going on in the local 
physics department. AIP says the publication is intended for 
science writers, but is available to anyone who requests it. 

' Order from: American Institute of Physics, Public Infor- 
mation Division, 335 East 45th St., New York, NY 10017-3483; 
tel. 212/661-9404. 
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IN PRINT: Civilian Technology, OB/GYN Research 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


The Government Role in Civilian Technology: Build- 
ing a New Alliance (165 pp., $22.95, plus $3 for shipping), 
another plea for Washington to expand its present spotty 
help for civilian high-tech industry, a direction in which the 
Bush Administration is erratically, grudgingly moving under 
pressure from Congress and business and industrial leaders. 
In this formulation, produced by a panel convened by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the sluggish pace would be 
succeeded by a vigorous, well-financed effort entrusted to a 
quasi-governmental Civilian Technology Corporation (CTC), 
which would financially assist firms and industry in ‘‘the 
pre-commercial area of R&D between basic research and 
narrow, focused commercial application.’’ The CTC would 
be financed by a one-time $5 billion government appropria- 
tion, of unstated origin in the present zero-sum federal 
budgeting system. But the intended source is evident—the 
government’s own big labs, particularly the Department of 
Energy’s immortal relics for bomb building. The report 
dismisses the often-made suggestion that the federal R&D 
establishment, now consuming some $23 billion annually, 
can be recast for civilian industrial duties, noting that 
“*Strong ‘cultural differences,’ reflecting attitudes toward 
scheduling, quality, profits, customers, and other factors, 
differentiate the federal laboratories from external organiza- 
tions.’’ On the crowded shelf of briefs for deeper federal 
involvement in civilian tech, this is perhaps the best argued 
and documented of the lot. Mandated by Congressional 
Democrats who wrote the 1988 Omnibus Trade and Com- 
petitiveness Act, the study was produced by a 15-member 
panel that includes a sci-tech government-in-exile from the 
Carter Administration, among them the panel Chairman, 
Harold Brown, Carter’s Secretary of Defense. Other panel- 
ists and their Carter-era titles: John M. Deutch, Under 
Secretary of Energy; Edward Frieman, DOE Director of 
Energy Research, and William J. Perry, Under Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Engineering. 

Also from the Academy: Strengthening Research in 
Academic OB/GYN Departments (309 pp., $30, plus $3 for 
shipping), by the Institute of Medicine, the health-policy 
wing of the NAS, says research in obstetrics and gynecology 
are neglected by the National Institutes of Health, in terms 
of representation on study sections, availability of funds, 
and success rates for applicants. At the same time, the report 
notes, there’s been a decline in private philanthropic sup- 
port, long a major source of research funds for OB/GYN 
research. As a result, ‘“There is a pervasive sense among 
chairs of departments of OB/GYN that they operate in an 
environment in which it is particularly difficult to conduct 
research.’ The dearth of funds is documented in detail, but 
the underlying political cause is only briefly noted. An 
appendix to the report states, ‘‘It should be remembered that 


human embryo research cannot be supported by federal 
funds.’’ And an unnamed department chairman is quoted as 
stating: ‘‘Funding has been confused by the political tur- 
moil surrounding sex education, abortion, and contracep- 
tion. Because of this, departments must seek funding 
outside the federal government, pharmaceutical and equip- 
ment companies, etc., or find clinical income to support 
research.’’ The basic problem is unmentioned: the cabal of 
bellicose right-to-lifers surrounding the feeble office of the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, parent agency of 
NIH. The report was produced by a panel chaired by Richard 
E. Behrman, Executive Director, Packard Foundation—Center 
for the Future of Children, Los Altos, California. 

Order from (checks payable to): National Academy Press, 
2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1-800/ 
646-6242; in Washington, DC area: 202/334-3313. 


Global Standards: Building Blocks for the Future 
(GPO Stock No. 052-003-01277-4; 114 pp., $5.50), by the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), 
says that at a cost in trade opportunities, the US lags in rec- 
ognizing the importance of international standards for in- 
dustrial products and processes. ‘‘Having no comprehen- 
sive national standards policy of its own,”’ the report states, 
“‘the United States has tended to disregard or underestimate 
other governments’ efforts to use standards as marketing 
devices to expand their trading opportunities.’’ OTA notes 
that ‘‘The Japanese were the first to use standards as a key 
component of industrial policy and the first to be chastised 
for using them as non-tariff trade barriers.’’ Among the 
options raised by OTA: direct federal support for private- 
sector standards development and joint government-private 
financing of a public corporation ‘‘to develop and oversee 
national standards policy.’’ The report was requested by the 
House Committee on Science, Space, and Technology. 

Order from (checks payable to): Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, USGPO, Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783- 
3238. 


Cross Design Synthesis: A New Strategy for Medical 
Effectiveness Research (GAO/PEMD-92-18; 121 pp., no 
charge), from the General Accounting Office, investigative 
agency for the Congress, a presentation of what GAO 
describes as its own home-grown strategy for evaluating the 
effectiveness of medical treatments. Noting that ‘‘There is 
a surprising lack of knowledge about ‘what works in medi- 
cine,’ the report says that ‘‘all study designs [of effective- 
ness] are characterized by strengths and weaknesses,”’ in- 
cluding the current rage, meta-analysis, which secks to 
extractand combine results from existing studies. GAO says 
that its creation, cross design synthesis, ‘‘extends the logic 
of meta-analysis’’ by combining ‘‘results from studies that 


have different, complementary [original italics] designs.”’ 
(Continued on Page 7) 





